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In short, science cannot explain metaphysics : for this would imply that 
the infinite can explain the finite ; the complex, the simple ; the condition, 
the action ; and, finally, the relative, the absolute. On the contrary, each 
thesis takes precedence over the corresponding antithesis, because it alone 
can justify the other. The notion of the finite, of the simple, of spon- 
taneity, is positive, that of their opposite is negative ; and "1' idee posi- 
tive explique l'idee negative." 

Walter T. Marvin. 
Princeton University. 

La fisychologie des individus et des societes chez Taine, historien des lit- 
teratures : Etude critique. Par Paul Lacombe. Paris, Felix Alcan, 
1906. —pp. ii, 375. 

Here is "a critical, nay a very critical, examination of the theories of 
Taine" (p. i), having especial reference to the principles in his Histoire de 
la litferature anglaise, and based mainly on "a repeated perusal of 
Taine' s works," together with the results of M. Lacombe' s own "personal 
reflection" (p. 373). Throughout his first eight chapters, this stern in- 
quisitor confronts Taine' s generalizations, his notions of the "race,'.' the 
' * environment,' ' and the ' ' acquired momentum, ' ' as exemplified in English 
literature, * * with the facts, ' ' and steadily finds the requisite correspondence 
between generals and particulars wanting. It is true, M. Lacombe's 
"facts" are derived, not from his own preliminary researches in English 
literature, — not from his own use of that patient method of detailed inves- 
tigation which he prefers in the literary as in the political historian, and 
which he misses in Taine (p. 194), — so much as from the scholarly works 
of M. Jusserand and others ; still, however derived, they suffice for his end. 

With clearness and point, though often with teasing iteration, he takes 
tip a supposedly fundamental conception in the Histoire de la litferature 
anglaise, a large conception, let us say, such as that of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and, having analyzed this idea, he easily shows how Taine' s " dread- 
fully simplified ' ' psychology, his belief in a few persistent racial traits, fixed 
from the very dawn of Germanic legend, fails to account for a complex per- 
sonality like Shakespeare or Pope. 

Taine' s salient defect as a thinker on literature was doubtless his ina- 
bility to realize what education means both to nations and to individuals. 
His caricature of early English civilization was due primarily, of course, to 
his imperfect acquaintance with "Anglo-Saxon " masterpieces ; for he was 
at no pains to familiarize himself with the scholarship they had attracted 
before 1863, the year in which the Histoire was published. Yet had he 
paused to consider, even roughly, the influence of Roman Christianity on 
all the Teutonic peoples, he could not have travestied as he did the culture 
that nourished Cynewulf and Alfred. Similarly with individuals: Taine' s 
estimate of Shakespeare, so alluring to the unsuspicious, is rendered almost 
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worthless, sometimes even pernicious, by his continual neglect of Shake- 
speare's evolution as an artist. To everyone who accepts this estimate, the 
"genius" that sought expression in the youthful Venus and Adonis must 
have been precisely the same as the mature genius that breathes in the 
Tempest. Very few appreciate the force of Kipling's dictum : " If a poet 
is born right, he may be made " ; he may be given the right models for 
emulation. Imitation, which is the chief agency in the development of a 
literary artist, as well as in the growth of a national literature, is emphatic- 
ally one of the "causes ill apprehended by Taine" (Chap. viii). 

In his ninth chapter, M. Lacombe offers certain prolegomena to an his- 
torical procedure different from the one he has demolished. Based upon a 
modern, but not an experimental, psychology, this suggested procedure, 
even though superior to that of Taine, would hardly be an improvement 
upon the theory and practice of literary research which the last century saw 
developed by German scholars, acting under the influence of Goethe, and 
led, we may say, by August Boeckh. Applied to the study of English, this 
method of Boeckh has produced the one general history of our literature 
that as yet deserves the name, Ten Brink's. Though an admirable source 
for facts that are both exact and alive, and also for ideas that are both large 
and precise, Ten Brink's work is for some reason not mentioned by M. 
Lacombe. 

Is such an arraignment of Taine greatly needed in France ? Of late this 
intrepid and fascinating spirit, this master of philosophical eloquence, has 
been faring ill at the hands of his countrymen. In this country, without 
question, and very likely in England, there are not a few literati -who should 
still be given an antidote for the shallow determinism of his best-known 
book, and who might profit by the analysis of his character and education 
in M. Lacombe's tenth chapter. In the philosophy of history or literature, 
"it is a terrible thing to have a system at the age of twenty." 

Lane Cooper. 
Cornell University. 

Sex and Society. By William I. Thomas. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1907. — pp. 325. 

In collecting a number of scattered essays into a single volume under the 
title Sex and Society, Professor Thomas has performed a distinct service 
both to sociology and to psychology. The fundamental thesis running 
through the book is, ' ' that the differences in bodily habit between men 
and women, particularly the greater strength, restlessness, and motor 
aptitude of man, and the more stationary condition of woman, have had an 
important influence on social forms and activities, and on the character 
and mind of the two sexes ' ' (p. v). This is worked out in considerable 
detail with reference to primitive social control, social feeling, primitive in- 
dustry, and primitive morality. Four interesting chapters on the psychology 



